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TO 


GEORGE   VIVIAN,  ESQUIRE, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Sir, 

I  take  leave  to  offer  most  respectfully,  for  your  kind  consideration, 
this  Volume,  illustrative  of  the  architecture  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. ;  a  style  which  certainly  exhibits  great  invention  and  ingenuity. 

Correct  examples  of  this  style  have  recently  been  in  great  request ;  and,  although  it 
may  not  compete,  in  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur,  with  the  English  school  under  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren,  when  the  magnificence  of  Roman  architecture  was  well  understood 
and  successfully  applied,  it  yet  merits  attention,  as  belonging  to  the  most  interesting 
period  of  English  history,  and  exhibiting  the  talents  of  its  artists  at  a  time  when  the 
genius  and  energies  of  the  country  were  receiving  that  impulse  necessary  for  their 
effective  future  development. 

Under  these  views  of  the  architecture  in  question,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
sent examples  are  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  I  trust  they  will  not  be  found 
unworthy  the  acceptance  of  a  gentleman,  whose  thorough  knowledge  and  cultivated 
taste  in  all  architectural  subjects  render  his  approbation  as  valuable  as  his  judgment 
is  correct. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 


C.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

24,  Manchester  Street, 
January,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry  upon  which  architects  differ  so  widely  as 
the  question  of  "  What  is  the  Elizabethan  style?"  One  authority  will  ex- 
plain his  ideas  on  the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  buildings  raised  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  another  would  designate  as  the  latest  Pointed 
or  Tudor  style :  a  third  tells  us  that  the  Banqueting-House,  in  Whitehall, 
is  in  the  genuine  Elizabethan  style  :  a  fourth  goes  to  Italy  for  the  true  type  ; 
and  a  fifth  considers  it  altogether  indigenous  in  England. 

It  shall  be  my  object,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  in  which  these  contradictory 
views  have  involved  the  subject. 

The  Elizabethan,  I  apprehend,  is  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Tudor,  or  what  has  been  (not  very  happily)  termed  the  Perpendicular  style. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  continued  far  into  that  of 
the  First  James ;  so  that  it  can  only  be,  properly  speaking,  called  Eliza- 
bethan, inasmuch  as  it  was  practised  throughout  the  period  of  her  reign. 
It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed,  that  during  the  above-named  period  of 
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about  three  quarters  of  a  century,  this  mode  of  building  was  adopted  uni- 
versally, or  in  unmixed  purity,  (if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  a  style  in 
itself  so  heterogeneous,  and  compounded  of  many  others) ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  progress  was  slow  in  Henry's  time  ;  and  even  during  that  of  his  daughter, 
many  buildings  were  erected  which  differed  but  little  from  the  preceding 
ones.  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  call  the  style  in  question  the  Jacobian, 
— and  perhaps  with  propriety,  as  during  the  principal  part  of  James's  reign  it 
obtained  so  exclusively,  as  to  have  been  called,  in  derision,  "  King  James's 
Gothic ; "  and  by  Walpole  and  others  we  find  this  definition  given  exclu- 
sively to  buildings  now  classed  under  the  appellation  of  Elizabethan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hans  Holbein  was  the  first  to  cross  the  pure 
Gothic  breed  in  England,  by  introducing  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
our  ancestors  architectural  forms,  which,  although  already  known  on  the 
continent,  were  to  them  novel  and  surprising.  It  is  probable  that  this  new 
style  was  first  made  known  by  tapestry  and  pictures,  into  the  backgrounds 
of  which  Holbein  introduced  his  Arabesques  and  enriched  archivolts,  before 
he  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  realizing  these  forms  in  substantial 
materials.  Upon  the  drinking-cups,  sword-handles,  salvers,  and  similar 
objects  of  decorated  manufacture,  either  designed  by  this  great  artist  or  im- 
ported from  the  continent,  we  likewise  find  specimens  of  the  new  manner ; 
and  thus  was  the  approach  of  the  advancing  change  made  known — a  change 
which  was  destined  to  overturn  all  the  preconceived  notions  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  resuscitate  the  spirit  of  the  antique  after  it  had  been  lying 
dormant  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  great  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  said,  "As  the  births 
of  living  creatures  are  at  first  ill-shapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are 
the  births  of  time ;  "  and  we  cannot  deny  that  the  innovation  in  question 
came  upon  us  at  first  in  no  very  seducing  form.  The  gateway  at  Whitehall 
(now  no  more)  was  probably  among  the  first  architectural  efforts  of  Hoi- 
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bein's  pencil  in  England ;  and,  as  far  as  the  engraven  representations  of  this 
structure  enable  us  to  judge,  it  must  have  been  a  heavy-looking  mass, 
requiring  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to  excite  admiration.  Admired,  however, 
it  undoubtedly  was,  and  from  that  time  the  fate  of  Gothic  architecture 
was  sealed. 

The  small  portal  of  Wilton  House,  now  removed  into  the  garden,  was  a 
more  successful  proof  of  Holbein's  skill ;  but  perhaps  his  proudest  effort  in 
this  "  Anticke  worke,  full  of  Romayne  figures,"  as  it  was  then  denomi- 
nated, was  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  painted  in  1540 ; 
a  most  unquestionable  proof  of  taste  in  interior  decoration,  and  of  skill  in 
architectural  forms.1 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  promote  this  revolution  in  the  arts  : 
a  fundamental  change  had  taken  place  in  the  national  religion,  calculated  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  investigation  by  conferring  that  of  freedom  :  a  taste  for 
classical  literature  became  substituted  for  a  passion  for  military  glory  :  men 
travelled  for  pleasure  and  information ;  viewed  with  astonishment  and  de- 
light the  splendid  works  of  Italian  art  ;  and,  on  their  return,  could  ill 
tolerate  the  gloomy  mansions  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  their  paternal 
dwellings  ;  and,  as  an  eloquent  writer 2  has  remarked,  "  the  moment  that  a 
clearer  light  dawned  upon  them,  they  gave  up  their  former  habits,  and 
clung  to  what  was  founded  upon  true  principles." 

Practical  difficulties,  however,  arose  to  delay  the  progress  desired  in 
architecture  :  neither  those  who  designed,  nor  those  who  executed,  could  be 
expected  suddenly  and  at  once  to  renounce  the  style  which  they  had 


1  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  through  the  good  taste  and  munificence  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, this  ceiling  is  now  undergoing  a  complete  and  most  satisfactory  restoration,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  whose  judicious  restoration  of  York  Minster  and  West- 
minster Hall  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  antiquary. 

*  Hamilton's  First  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 
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studied  and  acquired  from  their  fathers,  and  which  alone  they  understood  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  amateurs  of  those  days  were  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of 
foreign  artists,  in  order  to  gratify  their  newly  acquired  taste.  Besides  Hans 
Holbein  of  Basle,  the  name  of  John  of  Padua  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  a  state  architect  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successor.  The  palace  built  for  the  Protector  Somerset  (and  which  after- 
wards formed  a  pretext  for  his  trial  and  execution)  must  have  led  the  way 
to  many  imitations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  dispose  the  public  mind 
in  favour  of  the  new  style.  Thorpe,  Holt,  and  others  succeeded  ;  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  style  were  scattered 
all  over  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  examination  or  com- 
parison of  the  works  of  the  various  masters  of  this  period.  The  Paduan 
architect,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits  much  less  impurity  than  his 
English  followers ;  for  his  works,  in  fact,  differed  but  little  from  the  cinque 
cento  style  of  his  native  country,  as  will  become  apparent  to  those  who  com- 
pare Longleat  with  portions  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  or  by  an 
inspection  of  the  two  folio  prints  of  Somerset  House  published  in  1777, 
which  exhibit,  as  Hakewell  truly  observes,  "  arrangements  and  details 
which  are  purely  Roman." 

Another  description  of  artists  and  workmen  were  likewise  extensively 
employed  in  this  country  :  these  were  Germans,  to  whom,  with  greater 
certainty,  the  impurities  on  the  Italian  model,  and  the  enrichments  peculiar 
to  the  Elizabethan  style,  may  be  referred.  Throughout  their  native 
country,  edifices  exhibiting  the  complete  development  of  this  rich  em- 
blazoned style,  which  harmonized  admirably  with  the  exclusive  and  lofty 
pretensions  of  their  despotic  rulers,  and,  indeed,  with  those  of  all  Europe, 
save  Italy,  were  in  existence  long  before  the  partial  introduction  of  similar 
forms  in  this  country  by  Holbein  ;    the  extraordinary  industry  and  in- 
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genuity  of  the  German  artists  having  already  invented  that  peculiar  style 
of  interwoven  ornament,  which,  Mr.  Britton  justly  remarks,  when  speaking 
of  the  English  copies,  "  presents  an  intricacy  of  design  which  defies 
explanation." 

The  two  gateways  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,1  are  now  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  the  work  of  a  German  architect, — Theodore  Heave, 
of  Cleves,  although  they  were  formerly  by  high  authority  attributed  to 
John  of  Padua ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  representations  of  them  with 
those  of  the  more  correct  works  of  the  latter  artist,  disproves  such  opinion. 

I  am  able  to  point  out,  in  the  present  volume,  one  known  example  of  the 
peculiar  talent  and  style  of  the  German  artist;  the  Corinthian  chimney- 
piece  at  Claverton  is  known  as  such  by  tradition  preserved  in  the  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  all  this  exotic  matter,  our  less- 
instructed  native  designers  still  clung  to  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
previous  manner,  and  hence  arose  the  extraordinary  incongruities  of  that 
style  of  architecture,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  essay ;  a  style  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  yet  productive  of  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing 
effects. 

A  similar  transition  took  place  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  although 
the  more  cultivated  states  of  France  and  Italy  were  in  advance  of  us, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  manner  commenced  earlier 
with  them. 

In  France  this  transition  began  under  Francis  I.,  and  the  style  which 
the  French  antiquaries  have  recently  learned  to  designate  and  distinguish 
as  "  la  renaissance  "  was  the  result.  This  style  differs  in  many  respects 
from  our  renaissance,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  previously 


1  One  of  which,  the  Porta  Honoris,  is  engraved  and  described  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Vetusta  Monuraenta.' 
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existing,  or  Flamboyant  style,  of  which  it  is  compounded  (and  which  may 
be  considered  the  latest  Gothic  of  France),  differed  very  materially  from 
the  Tudor  or  latest  Gothic  of  England. 

In  Italy,  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  schools  was  of  a 
different  character  to  that  which  took  place  in  any  other  country.  The 
pointed  style  never  took  deep  root  in  that  classic  soil,  and  the  examples 
of  it,  in  a  pure  state,  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  even  one  Italian  architect  who  has  executed  a  purely  Gothic 
edifice.  Those  examples  that  survive  of  unmixed  Italian  pointed  archi- 
tecture may  probably  be  all  traced  to  foreign  artists ;  indeed,  so  avowedly 
is  this  the  case,  that  the  Italian  synonym  for  the  pointed  style  is,  "  II 
Gotico  Tedesco." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  when 
classic  art  and  classic  literature  began  to  dawn,  their  earliest  rays  were 
caught  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  ancient  Rome ;  and,  as  a  writer  on 
this  subject  has  remarked,1  "  the  Italians  were  the  first  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  renewed  study  of  the  style  of  their  forefathers."  Like  the  dawning 
of  a  tropical  sun,  the  first  rays  of  light  were  followed  by  almost  meridian 
brilliancy ;  the  cinque  cento  appeared  full  of  beauty  and  grace,  and,  in 
its  best  examples,  offering  few  traces  of  the  strange  forms  of  Gothic  art. 

Very  different,  therefore,  was  the  transition  style  of  Italy  from  the 
Elizabethan  or  transition  style  of  England  :  with  no  classic  authorities 
at  hand  to  guide  us, — with  no  specimens  of  Roman  magnificence  to  admire, 
study,  and  imitate,  we  were  left  to  the  wanderings  of  our  own  imaginations, 
feebly  lighted  in  our  path  by  the  few  and  distorted  examples  of  would- 
be-classic  art  implanted  upon  our  own  soil.    The  result  was  such  as  might 


Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  «  Archaeologia,'  vol.  xxv.  p.  277. 
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be  expected  from  the  imperfectly  directed  efforts  of  a  genius,  nevertheless 
strong  and  original,  since  amongst  much  that  is  grotesque  and  eccentric 
we  yet  perceive  a  grand  and  masculine  character. 

An  age  and  a  country,  that  could  produce  a  Bacon  and  a  Shakspeare, 
was  not  likely  to  prove  contemptible  in  architecture.  With  all  those  minor 
defects  which  we  may  allow  to  exist  in  the  immortal  works  of  our  great 
bard,  we  yet  recognise  in  those  works  an  irresistible  strength  of  spirit, 
that  defies  criticism,  and  strikes  dumb  the  critic ;  and  although  England 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  this  juncture  a  Shakspeare  in  archi- 
tecture, yet  can  we  point  to  many  examples  of  the  art,  even  at  that 
period,  fraught  with  much  of  the  true  Shakspearian  spirit,  poetic  invention, 
and  majestic  grandeur. 

Our  style,  however,  in  its  very  nature  transitory,  was  destined  to  give 
way  as  the  new  order  of  things  advanced  ;  yet,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
it  remained  with  little  molestation  through  the  reign  of  James.  The  more 
polished  and  cultivated  mind  of  his  successor,  Charles,  (the  most  enlightened 
encourager  of  the  fine  arts  that  ever  wielded  the  sceptre  of  England,) 
found  in  Jones  a  powerful  genius,  alike  able  to  perceive  and  correct  the 
pruriences  of  the  prevailing  manner,  and  to  raise  England  to  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  ancient  architecture. 

The  singular  manner  of  designing,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  volume 
to  exemplify,  deserves  to  be  examined  and  well  understood  by  every 
architect  who  seeks  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  accomplished  in  his 
art.  Its  complex  forms  and  elaborate  ornaments,  its  defects  and  its 
beauties,  to  be  properly  recognised  and  appreciated,  should  be  studied 
with  a  mind  unbiassed  alike  by  the  tendencies  of  a  previous  education, 
and  the  indiscriminating  caprices  of  fashion.  Whatever  merit  the  style  may 
appear  to  possess,  I  do  not  desire  that  it  should  become  extensively 
adopted. 
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For  the  parsonage-house,  the  rural  and  sequestered  villa,  amidst  cop- 
pices and  garden-grounds,  the  Elizabethan  style  is  not  only  admissible, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  genius  loci :  its  quaint  gables,  fantastic  pin- 
nacles and  pendants ;  its  intricate  parapets  and  grotesque  carvings,  connect 
themselves  intimately  with  surrounding  scenery,  and  form  a  picture  far 
more  readily  and  agreeably  than  uniform  symmetrical  objects.  So  far 
let  the  Elizabethan  style  be  followed  ;  but  may  no  morbid  passion  for 
novelty  lead  to  its  introduction  into  civic  architecture :  still  more  should 
we  deprecate  and  deplore  its  adoption  in  important  public  buildings  :  for 
such  edifices,  there  is  no  style  of  design  so  appropriate,  so  convenient, 
and  so  consistent,  as  the  stately  and  symmetrical  Greek,  so  far  modified 
by  the  Roman  and  Palladian  styles,  as  to  suit  the  complex  purposes  of 
modern  civic  architecture. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  selection  of  the  plates  for  the  present  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  the  Elizabethan  mansion  in  all  its  remarkable  features  and  separate 
peculiarities.  The  gabels,  oriel  windows,  and  the  arcades  of  its  exterior,  are 
shown  in  the  views  of  Claverton,  Holland  House  (a  most  noble  specimen), 
and  the  Duke's  House,  Bradford.  The  latter  example  forcibly  recalls  the 
remark  of  Bacon  : — "  You  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass, 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  the  cold." 
This  censure  does  not  apply  to  the  oriel  window  when  introduced  singly,  as 
in  the  fronts  of  Holland  House  ;  but  to  the  method,  which  was  formerly  very 
common,  of  erecting  houses,  the  fronts  of  which  were  nearly  all  glass,  like 
the  example  alluded  to  at  Bradford.  This  plan  was  originally  adopted  in 
the  architecture  of  towns  where  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  light 
almost  excluded  by  the  overhanging  stories.  "  For  embowed  windows," 
Bacon  continues,  "  I  hold  them  of  good  use,  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do 
better  in  respect  of  uniformity  towards  the  street,)  for  they  be  pretty 
retiring-places  for  conference." 

The  oriel  window,  frequently  called  the  Bay,  appears  to  have  been  an 
especial  favourite,  and  to  have  formed  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  houses  of 
our  ancestors,  before  its  adoption  in  the  style  we  are  considering.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  seated  in  the  oriel,  studying  Greek,  we  are  told  by  Ascham ; 
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and  one  of  our  old  poets  describes  it  in  "  full  perfection,  glazed  with  right 
roiall  glasse,  fulfylled  with  ymagery."  Indeed,  Chaucer,  in  his  poem  called 
'  The  Assemblie  of  Ladies,'  speaks  of 

The  chambers  and  parlers  of  a  sorte, 

With  bay  windowes  goodlie,  as  may  be  thoughte. 

If  there  is  any  thing  which  is  indeed  worthy  of  regret  in  the  architecture 
of  olden  days,  it  is  unquestionably  the  absence  of  the  oriel,  for  which  our 
Greek  forms  and  proportions  have  not  made  us  compensation.  The  beau- 
tiful recesses  thus  formed,  when  furnished  with  wide  benches  luxuriously 
cushioned,  as  they  are  now  at  Holland  House,  offer  retired  nooks  of  the  most 
fascinating  description,  for  study  or  conversation.  Here  the  dreams  of  the 
poet  might  be  inspired,  or  the  aspirations  of  ambition  discussed  :  friend- 
ship and  contemplation  might  alike  experience  the  comfort  and  enjoy  the 
sacredness  of  such  domestic  asylums,  which,  without  forbidding  society,  yet 
admitted  privacy. 

The  Duke's  House  at  Bradford  is  one  of  those  erections  which  "  were 
the  work  of  tranquil  times,"  not  only  when  multitudinous  details  and 
superabundant  ornaments  could  be  devised  and  executed  in  the  building, 
but  when  the  style  of  the  mansion  was  continued  in  the  "  curious  knotted 
garden,"  the  trim  beds  and  regular  walks  of  which  formed  a  rich  framework 
to  the  building.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  gardens,  with  the  courts  and 
gate-houses  connecting,  the  ruthless  scythe  of  time  has  swept  away.  This 
interesting  old  mansion,  elbowed  by  a  manufacturing  town,  is  now  a  farm- 
house, and  incapable  of  conveying  an  idea  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  being 
indeed  "  shorn  of  its  beams,"  isolated  and  denuded. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  gardens  were  the 
terraces,  imitated  from  the  Italian,  and  (where  the  ground  favoured  the 
design)  ranged  successively  one  above  another,  and  connected  by  flights  of 
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stone  steps  and  balustrades.  These  were  adorned  with  vases  and  statues, 
and  displayed  both  taste  and  grandeur  in  their  forms  :  those  of  Haddon  Hall, 
in  Derbyshire,  are  universally  admired  for  their  elegance  and  good  effect. 

The  rest  of  the  designs  for  gardens  belonging  to  mansions  of  this  de- 
scription included  parterres,  bowers,  and  perspectives, — fountains,  canals, 
and  fish-ponds.  A  bowling-green  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  wilderness  and  labyrinth  were  included  in  it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  admirers  of  this  style,  that  one  of  the  finest  set  of 
terraces  perhaps  ever  built  in  England  yet  remains  at  Claverton,  and  forms 
part  of  the  illustrations  here  offered.  These,  together  with  the  terrace 
surrounding  the  Duke's  House,  and  the  elevation  of  the  balustrade  to  the 
terrace  at  Holland  House,  (which  shows  the  minute  attention  paid  by  the 
architect  to  this  part  of  his  design,)  exhibit  the  picturesque  effect  and 
variety  given  to  these  delightful  promenades. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  gardens  and  general  exte- 
rior of  Elizabethan  houses,  as  they  will  be  further  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings ;  but  desire  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  entrance-porch, 
and  interior.  This,  in  large  buildings,  like  the  one  still  existing  at  Holland 
House,  (of  which  a  correct  drawing  is  given,)  rose  from  the  terrace  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  were  placed  seats  or 
benches  :  in  the  one  before  us  this  accommodation  is  tastefully  bestowed  in 
niches.  There  is  also  a  plate  giving  a  representation  of  one  of  the  side 
porches  of  the  same  mansion,  and  of  another  at  Bristol,  constructed  in  wood, 
of  a  considerably  later  date,  having  been  erected  seventeen  years  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Charles  I.,  yet  offering  a  correct  example  of  the  style  as  it 
existed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  entrance-hall,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  used 
as  the  dining-room  of  the  lord  and  his  retainers,  but  it  was  then  gradually 
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deserted.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  John  Thorpe's  book  of  designs,  now  in 
that  valuable  collection  the  Soane  Museum,  halls  appear  with  the  raised 
dais,  at  which  the  noble  master  and  his  principal  guests  were  seated.  It  was 
indeed  a  fashion  likely  to  linger,  since,  to  use  Johnson's  expression,  both 
virtue  and  vice  would  unite  to  preserve  it, — the  hospitality  and  the  pride  of 
the  owner  would  desire  to  retain  it. 

A  screen  closing  the  buttery  and  offices  from  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the 
family  still  continued  in  the  halls  of  this  period,  and  therefore  two  illustra- 
tions of  it  are  here  given.  The  rest  of  the  architecture  of  the  hall  consisted 
of  large  ornamented  doorways,  decorative  paneling,  with  benches  or  seats 
attached  to  it,  one  or  more  handsome  fire-places,  and  a  large  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling. 

The  staircase  was  always  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  talents  for 
embellishment  possessed  by  the  architect  and  carver  were  especially  exer- 
cised :  it  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that  which  adorned  the  earlier 
Tudor  mansions,  and  which  it  is  probable  the  innovators  felt  they  could  not 
improve.  Aubrey,  describing  Verulam  House,  says  : — "  In  the  middle  was 
a  delicate  staircase  of  wood,  which  was  curiously  carved ;  and  on  the  post  of 
every  interstice  was  some  pretty  figure,  as  a  grave  divine  with  his  book  and 
spectacles,  a  mendicant  friar,  and  not  one  twice." 

In  the  Elizabethan  staircase,  three  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
generally  adorned  the  upright  standards  of  the  balustrades.  Those  in  the 
staircase  of  Hatfield  House  are  enriched  with  delicately  carved  arabesque 
ornaments,  the  crests  and  arms  of  the  family,  and  crowned  by  dwarf  statues 
of  musicians,  athletse,  &c. 

The  balusters  connecting  these  uprights  were  alternately  formed  like 
grotesque  termini,  with  small  arches  from  one  to  the  other.  At  Holland 
House  the  balusters  are  small  rusticated  pilasters,  arched  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  :  the  back  staircase,  for  the  servants'  use,  was  also  slightly  ornamented, 
but  in  a  bolder  style  ;  an  excellent  example  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
present  volume. 

If  we  peruse  Lord  Bacon's  '  Essay  on  Building,'  more  especially  his  de- 
scription of  what  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  palace,  we  shall  obtain  distinct 
ideas  on  the  interior  arrangements  and  magnificent  appearance  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion.  The  extensive  rooms  and  long  galleries,  formed  either  for 
exercise,  for  libraries,  or  the  reception  of  portraits, — the  state-rooms,  with 
"  delicate  and  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with 
crystalline  glass,"  —  "  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought 
upon," — fully  equalled  the  tawdry  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  much  as  it  has 
been  spoken  of. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  armorial  bearings  of  the  family,  (always 
loyal  emblems,)  and  those  of  the  sovereign,  were  crowded  together,  so  as  to 
produce  a  rich  effect.  Every  part  of  the  walls  were  covered  with  paneling 
or  tapestry,  the  former  being  enriched  with  painting  or  gilding. 

In  Holland  House  (long  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  existing)  the  state-rooms  were  adorned  by  the  most  skilful 
artists  of  the  time  ;  and  their  elegant  and  fanciful  ideas  are  happily  exhi- 
bited in  the  paintings,  and  in  the  gilt,  silvered,  and  bronze  ornaments, 
which  embellish  every  part  of  the  rooms,  whether  designed  for  state  occa- 
sions or  the  purposes  of  domestic  society. 

After  all,  it  was  perhaps  in  the  ceilings  that  the  taste  of  decorative  archi- 
tecture was  most  displayed,  and  correct  imitations  of  antique  adornments 
most  successfully  introduced.  In  the  description  of  Imogen's  chamber, 
Shakspeare  has  descanted  with  the  taste  of  a  professor  and  the  accuracy  of 
a  close  observer.  So  closely  does  it  apply  to  the  objects  we  have  been 
considering,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  offer  the  whole  catalogue  of  valuables 
contained  in  the  room  viewed  so  surreptitiously  : — 
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It  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  her  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride  :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ;  which,  I  wonder'd, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 

 The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was,  as  another  Nature,  dumb  ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

 The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted.    Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

If  to  these  we  add  furniture  of  similar  design  and  richness,  the  backs  and 
seats  of  the  chairs  covered  with  splendid  tapestry,  we  may  form  a  good 
idea  of  the  former  dwellings  of  the  English  nobility. 

Speaking  of  the  decoration  of  rooms  at  this  period,  as  relates  to  furniture, 
it  has  been  remarked  that,  "  however  beautiful  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
Grecian  forms,  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect 
which  should  be  given  to  the  interior  of  an  English  residence." 1  This  is 
indeed  partly  true  ;  but  our  dwellings  are  seldom  decorated  to  the  full 
extent  allowed  by  the  antique  :  if  they  were,  and  the  same  spirit  displayed 
in  them  so  boldly  put  forth  by  the  architects  of  the  Shakspearian  day,  it 


1  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  K.C.    '  Description  to  Shaw's  Ancient  Furniture.' 
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would  be  well,  and  more  desirable  than  transforming  them  into  the  appear- 
ance of  those  which  ought  to  be  deemed  obsolete.  Bv  uniting:  modern 
invention  with  the  lately  discovered  polychromic  system  of  the  Greeks,  at 
present  well  understood  and  successfully  employed  in  Germany,  and  the 
introduction  of  bold  and  beautiful  forms  and  enrichments,  a  very  sensible 
improvement  would  be  obtained.  It  would  impart  that  air  of  ease  and 
comfort  to  our  dwellings,  of  wealth  and  its  concomitant  advantages,  neces- 
sary in  our  dull,  cold  climate,  and  consistent  with  the  general  habits,  tastes, 
and  power  of  the  people. 

The  English  school,  as  left  to  us  by  Wren  and  his  pupils,  gave  us  a  style 
admirably  adapted  to  our  wants  ;  and  if,  instead  of  correcting  the  heavy  and 
"  licentious  ornament "  belonging  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  puerile 
pencils  of  the  Adams',  we  had  applied  the  pure  principles  of  Grecian  art  and 
Grecian  taste,  (the  true  source  of  all  correctness  and  beauty,)  the  style  of 
that  period  gave  promise  of  equalling  the  best  productions  of  foreign 
schools,  and  of  being  surpassed  by  none. 

With  regard  to  the  profuse  decoration  of  rooms  during  the  Elizabethan 
period,  we  ought  not  to  be  sorry  that  it  has  passed  away.  The  houses  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry  are  now  frequently  adorned  with  the  productions 
of  foreign  or  native  painters  ;  and  the  unceasing  operation  of  the  graver 
offers,  in  a  less  degree,  similar  embellishments  for  every  dwelling  in  the 
country.  Most  admirably  do  these  replace  the  elaborate  carvings  which 
enriched  the  dwellings  in  question,  and  which  were  of  such  an  expensive 
character,  that  an  architect  of  the  present  day  shrinks  from  designing  any 
thing  of  that  description,  unless  it  can  be  executed  in  papier  machie  or  putty 
composition  :  indeed,  when  employed,  he  generally  contents  himself  with 
buying  up  old  pieces  of  paneling,  backs  of  carved  benches,  or  fronts  of 
wardrobes,  for  his  purpose. 

I  cannot  leave  the  interior  of  the  house  without  alluding  to  the  principal 
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feature  of  every  room — the  fire-place.  Certainly,  the  Elizabethan  period 
was  that  of  its  glory  ;  for  it  exhibited  a  front  imposing  as  that  of  an  ancient 
temple,  frequently  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  in  two  stories,  which  were  alike 
profusely  decorated.  It  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  that  many  of  these 
mantel-pieces  displayed  more  skill  and  taste  than  the  heavy  pedimented 
erections  we  meet  in  the  rooms  of  a  later  period.  The  Corinthian  fire-place 
at  Claverton,  in  the  present  volume,  is  a  particularly  beautiful  example  : 
another  exists,  in  two  stories,  in  the  theatre-room  at  Holland  House. 

In  large  houses  the  chimney-pieces  were  principally  erected  in  marble  or 
alabaster.  The  panels,  as  an  indispensable  embellishment,  displayed  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family,  to  which  were  added  frequently  paintings 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  seasons,  &c.  The  ornamental  mouldings  were 
painted  and  gilt :  the  dogs,  or  andirons,  for  the  ponderous  logs  of  wood 
burnt  in  them,  (more  especially  at  Christmas,)  were  equally  enriched  ;  and 
we  have  Shakspeare's  authority,  that  in  royal  apartments  the  fronts  of  them 
were  often  of  silver. 

On  beholding  one  of  these  majestic  fire-places  in  the  present  day,  we 
naturally  supply  in  imagination  an  extensive  circle  of  the  high-born  and 
the  beautiful  of  olden  time,  seated  in  their  tall-backed  chairs,  listening  to 
the  merry  song  or  the  periodical  mummeries ;  and  may  almost  fancy  we 
hear  the  echo  of  that  boisterous  pleasure  which  crowned  their  festivities. 


CHARLES  JAMES  RICHARDSON. 


24,  Manchester  Street. 
January,  1837. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  PLATES. 


The  Manor  House  in  this  country  generally  forms  in  every  situation  the 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  object  in  the  landscape.  The  peaceful 
residence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  has  a  more  captivating  character  than  could 
be  boasted  by  the  proud  castle  which  preceded  it ;  yet,  like  that,  it  is  con- 
nected with  historical  records  or  local  traditions  worthy  of  inquiry,  and 
attractive  from  various  associations. 

A  very  pleasing  example  of  these  ancient  buildings  is  offered  in  the 
Manor  House  of  Claverton,  which  stood  close  to  the  small  village  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  The  village  is  plea- 
santly and  romantically  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  winding  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon ;  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  city,  rising  to  a 
very  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  and  hanging  woods.  The  manor  with 
the  woodlands  consist  of  about  1300  acres:  at  the  general  survey,  it 
was  entitled  the  manor  and  estate  of  William  de  Awo  (or  Ewe),  but 
it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  of  Rivers.  The  old  manor  or 
court-house  was  built  by  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
stood  at  some  distance,  in  a  field,  to  the  south  of  the  subsequently 
erected  mansion  represented  in  these  illustrations. 

In  1609  the  manor  belonged  to  William  Basset,  Esq.,  whose  grandson, 
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Sir  William  Basset,  conveyed  it  away  in  1701.  It  is  not  however  necessary 
to  trace  the  various  possessors  of  the  estate  until  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  Vivian  family.  The  present  possessor,  George  Vivian,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
man of  cultivated  taste  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  was 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  one  of  the  commissioners  for  examining  and 
selecting  the  design  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament. 

The  Basset  family  appear  to  have  erected  the  mansion  here  illustrated, 
the  initials  W.  B.  and  the  date  1628  being  upon  the  building ;  but,  as 
usual  in  erections  of  this  date,  there  is  no  memorial  of  the  architect 
employed  upon  it. 

This  building  undoubtedly  possessed  all  the  picturesque  character  for 
which  the  period  was  remarkable ;  and  when  complete,  with  the  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  same  taste  which  the  beautiful  terraces  still  remaining 
authorize  us  in  concluding  was  the  case,  the  whole  must  have  formed 
a  coup  d'ceil  of  considerable  beauty.  Besides  the  terraces,  the  bowling- 
green  and  wilderness  still  remain ;  but  the  labyrinth,  the  trim  beds, 
and  other  accompaniments,  are  gone  for  ever. 

The  manor  house  itself  was  small,  notwithstanding  these  numerous 
luxurious  adjuncts.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  the  ascent 
to  it  demanded  thirty  steps ;  there  was  a  court-yard  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  lofty  walls,  and  in  front  iron  gates,  flanked  by  dwarf  walls 
surmounted  by  rich  stone  railing.  The  large  hall,  entered  immediately 
from  the  porch,  was  forty-two  feet  by  nineteen,  and  exhibited  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  residences  of  the  late  Tudor  style. 

In  1820,  the  east  wall  of  the  building  threatening  to  fall,  the  house  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one,  on  a  different  site,  erected  from  designs  by 
Sir  Jeffery  Wyatville.  The  plates  which  represent  this  interesting 
relic  of  by-gone  architecture  were  made  after  drawings  by  the  tasteful 
and  accurate  pencil  of  W.  Twopenny,  Esq. 
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Claverton,  in  common  with  many  houses  of  the  gentry  in  the  west  of 
England,  did  not  escape  entirely  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  An  account  is  preserved,  informing  us, 
"  that  once,  when  Sir  William  Basset,  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  and  other 
gentlemen  were  dining  in  the  great  hall  of  the  house,  a  party  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  who  were  passing  along  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Avon,  fired  a  cannon-ball  at  the  building;  it  pierced  the  outer  wall,  or, 
entering  through  some  opening,  passed  over  the  table  at  which  the  gentlemen 
were  seated,  and  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  chimney-breast  without  doing 
further  injury."  When  the  house  was  taken  down,  the  cannon-ball  was 
found  on  the  spot,  having  remained  long  the  silent  memento  of  a  singular 
escape,  and  a  proof  of  that  reckless  ferocity  and  uncalculating  barbarity, 
which  a  state  of  warfare  is  apt  to  produce. 

In  the  parish-register  there  is  a  curious  entry  made  at  the  same  period, 
under  the  superscription  of  the  rector,  "  Humphrey  Chambers  :" 

"  Upon  the  30th  June,  1643,  there  were  buried  under  the  west  wall  in 
the  churchyard  three  soldiers  killed,  of  the  parliament  party,  and  one  of  the 
royal  party,  in  an  unhappy  civil  war  (meaning  skirmish  or  battle)  at  the 
river  side  in  the  Ham  meadow  of  Claverton." 

The  old  church,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  manor  house,  is  a  small  Gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  porch,  and  belfry.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  old  mural  monument  belonging  to  the  Basset 
family,  of  alabaster,  six  feet  square.  The  front  is  enriched  with  three 
small  square  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  embellished  with  foliage, 
arms,  gilding,  &c.  In  two  niches  are  two  three-quarter  length  effigies  of  a 
man  and  woman  within  an  ancient  spear-pointed  railing.  He  is  in  armour, 
and  has  his  military  belt  and  sword,  but  no  helmet ;  she  is  in  a  long-sleeved 
black  robe,  tied  close  at  the  elbows,  with  a  large  ruff  round  her  neck,  as 
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was  usual  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  right  hand  is 
placed  on  her  breast,  and  her  left  on  an  infant  which  lies  before  her.  Over 
her  head  is  the  coat,  sable  and  azure  parted  per  fess  embattled,  between  six 
mullets  or:  crest  a  unicorn's  head. 

The  arms  over  the  head  of  the  man  are  ermine  on  a  canton  dexter  gules, 
a  mullet  sable :  crest  a  lion's  head. 

The  Duke's  House  at  Bradford,  is  so  called  from  having  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  ;  it  afterwards  descended  to  Earl  Manvers. 

For  an  account  of  this  picturesque  example  I  am  indebted  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  lectures  on  '  Ancient  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture :' 

"  In  the  town  of  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  is  a  dilapidated  house,  which,  even 
in  its  present  state  of  neglect  and  ruin,  exhibits  interesting  indications  of  its 
former  architectural  character.  In  its  pristine  state  it  must  have  presented 
a  fine  Italian  aspect  and  effect ;  for  it  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill 
with  a  lofty  terrace  in  front,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
adorned  with  balustrades  and  vases  ;  there  were  other  terraces,  also  walled 
gardens,  and  orchards,  in  the  rear  and  on  each  side  of  the  house ;  and  the 
whole  was  built  with  the  fine  oolite  stone  of  the  district.  Its  principal  front 
to  the  south  was  divided  into  two  stories  with  attics  in  the  gables,  and  was 
occupied  by  large  windows  with  stone  mullions.  These  were  formed  by  three 
projections,  the  central  one  coming  forward  square,  and  the  two  side  ones 
with  semicircular  bows.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  sculptured  doorway  to 
a  porch,  and  the  summit  of  the  window  bays  were  adorned  with  open 
parapets. 

<£  At  the  time  John  Aubrey  visited  Bradford  in  1686,  he  described  this 
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house  as  inhabited  by  John  Hall,  a  wealthy  clothier  of  the  town,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  in  1561.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Davies,  steward  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Bath,  that  Sir  John  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  mansion  at  Longleat,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
in  1567  ;  but  some  authors  consider  that  it  was  executed  from  the  designs  of 
John  of  Padua.  It  is  most  likely,  that  the  same  architect,  whoever  it  was, 
gave  designs  for  the  house  at  Bradford.  Aubrey's  description  of  it  is  curious  : 
he  calls  it  '  the  best  house  for  the  quality  of  a  gentleman  in  Wiltshire.'  It 
is  the  best  sort  of  architecture  of  King  James  I.'s  time  :  it  is  built  entirely 
of  freestone,  full  of  windows,  and  has  two  wings ;  two,  if  not  three,  eleva- 
tions or  ascents  to  it,  which  are  adorned  with  terraces  having  either  rails  or 
stone  balustrades.  The  house  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house." 

The  Sexton's  House,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Bristol,  immediately 
adjoins  the  old  parish-church  of  that  name,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  priory  founded  by  Robert  Rufus,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  The 
church  itself  was  raised  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  1130,  and  is  a 
very  curious  Norman  remain,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  archi- 
tectural antiquary.  Of  the  present  Sexton's  House  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  precise  account,  save  that  it  was  erected  by  an  alderman  of 
the  city  of  Bristol.    A  doorway  on  the  spot  has  over  it  two  shields  with  the 

E 

initials  t7  1666. 


Monumental  Tombs  in  the  Elizabethan  style  are  very  numerous  in  all 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  in  this  country.  The  one  here  introduced  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  these  examples :  it  is  that  of  James  Mon- 
tague, who  is  celebrated  as  the  bishop,  under  whose  auspices,  and  partly 
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from  whose  generous  assistance,  the  Bath  Abbey  Church  was  finally  restored, 
after  the  despoliation  it  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

This  good  churchman  was  born  in  1568,  at  Bough  ton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Knt.,  his  father,  who  was  lineally 
descended  from  the  Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Weils  in  1608,  consecrated  the  April  following,  and 
remained  bishop  of  this  see  till  1616,  when  he  was  translated  to  Winchester, 
and  died  in  that  city,  July,  1618,  aged  50,  being  interred  at  Bath  Abbey, 
agreeably  to  his  own  desire. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Godwin,1  "  that  he  built  a  fair  pulpit  of  free- 
stone" in  addition  to  his  other  works  of  re-edifying  Bath  Abbey  Church; 
but  this  no  longer  remains.  The  monument  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
his  four  brothers.  The  columns  are  black-veined  marble,  with  white 
marble  capitals  and  entablatures ;  the  mouldings  picked  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  emblazoned  escutcheons.  The  entablature  also  bears  his 
crest  and  armorial  bearings. 

In  the  plate  of  the  Ancient  Chest-Lock,  herewith  offered  to  the  reader's 
examination,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  its  mechanism.  For  real  use  and 
security  it  was  as  poor  a  contrivance  as  its  exterior  design  is  beautiful  and 
ornamental.  An  inspection  of  the  box  of  wards  will  show,  that,  on  the 
slightest  displacing  of  one  of  its  numerous  arms,  the  lock  became  useless ; 
and  they  are  all  of  such  slight  construction,  that  they  might  be  torn  away 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

In  principle  it  is  that  of  a  latch-lock,  and  the  key  was  exactly  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  previous  plate  :  in  the  drawing  showing  its  interior,  it  is 


1  I  quote  from  '  The  History  of  Bath  Abbey,'  by  J.  Britton,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
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locked.  In  unlocking,  the  key  presses  upwards  the  spring  (a),  which 
raises  a  small  tumbler  (b),  concealed  in  the  bolt,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  bolt  back.  The  point  (c),  being  a  fixed  pin,  by  its  leverage  action,  as 
the  first  bolt  is  withdrawn  from  the  hasp,  draws  in  the  other.  The  figure 
showing  the  reverse  of  the  bolts,  shows  the  concealed  spring  and  tumbler, 
and  the  situation  of  the  bolts  when  the  lock  was  opened.  The  key,  in  pro- 
ducing this  movement,  likewise  pressed  back  the  piece  (d),  which,  opening 
the  clasp  (e),  released  the  hook  (f),  connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  top  of 
the  hasp.  The  design  and  construction  of  this  lock  was  a  very  favourite  one 
of  the  period  in  question,  several  of  an  exactly  similar  description  being 
given  by  Normand,  in  his  '  Recueil  de  Decorations  Interieures,'  published 
by  Bance,  in  Paris,  1822. 

The  costly  and  laborious  construction  of  this  lock  may  be  imagined  from 
this  circumstance  ; — an  eminent  locksmith  of  the  present  day,  after  careful 
examination,  declared,  that  notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  tools  and 
iron  manufacture  since  that  period,  he  could  not  make  exactly  such  another 
for  twenty  pounds. 

An  interesting  record  of  the  old  palace  at  Westminster,  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  is  shown  in  the  plate  of  the  Fire-place,  removed  from  the  room 
known  as  the  Star-Chamber.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  this  ancient 
relic  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cust,  and  now  adorns 
a  room  in  his  seat  of  Leasowe  Castle,  Cheshire. 

The  plates  of  Holland  House,  in  the  present  volume,  do  not  sufficiently 
illustrate  that  magnificent  mansion ;  but  in  the  second  series  of  this  work, 
views  of  the  state-rooms,  with  their  gilded  and  painted  adornments,  will  be 
given,  together  with  a  complete  account  of  the  buildings.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  here,  that  it  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of  John  Thorpe,  many 
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fac-similes  of  whose  sketches  and  designs  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
It  was  erected  by  him  in  1607,  for  Sir  Walter  Cope,  whose  son-in-law, 
Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  completed  it  in  the  form  represented  by  the 
illustrations. 

The  present  volume  contains  some  very  interesting  fac-similes  of  Old 
Drawings,  by  architects  in  or  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  have 
been  deemed  interesting  from  their  antiquity  or  pleasing  from  their  cha- 
racter. The  frontispiece  is  earlier,  being  undoubtedly  done  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  introducing  the  latter,  as 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  drawings  to  which  it  introduces  us, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  sculpture  it  exhibits  is  coarse  and  vulgar  :  the 
style  of  design,  however,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Holbein's,  and  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  part  of  its  architecture,  especially  the  upper  portion,  is  not 
without  picturesque  effect.  It  is  rich  in  allegorical  allusions,  and  its 
singularity  and  scarceness  render  it  a  valuable  curiosity. 

We  must  remember,  that  not  only  at  the  time  when  this  was  drawn,  but 
long  afterwards,  English  architects  drew  badly  and  hesitatingly  :  this  is 
indeed  sufficiently  proved  by  the  other  fac-similes  of  old  English  drawings 
in  the  present  volume,  which  I  have  authority  to  say  are  by  John  Thorpe, 
the  most  eminent  artist  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

That  triumphal  arches  were  erected  by  our  ancestors  in  all  festivities,  is  a 
fact  well  known  ;  every  chronicle  alludes  to  them.  They  especially  formed 
a  favourite  display  of  the  inhabitants  of  old  London.  Some  excellent  speci- 
mens have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  seven  very  rare  folio  prints, 
representing, — "  The  Arches  of  Triumph  erected  in  honour  of  the  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  James,  the  first  of  the  name  King  of  England,  and  the  sixth 
of  Scotland,  at  His  Majesty's  entrance  and  passage  through  his  honourable 
Citty  and  Chamber  of  London,  upon  the  15th  day  of  March,  1603.  In- 
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vented  and  published  by  Stephen  Harrison,  joyner  and  architect,  and 
graven  by  William  Kip."  1 

The  prints  thus  described  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
old  royal  processions  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  erections 
of  this  kind,  being  so  popular,  would  form  favourite  studies  for  design  with 
the  rising  architects  of  the  day  :  they  were  generally  raised  by  companies 
of  foreign  merchants  ;  and  the  frontispiece-drawing  here  given  has  a  mer- 
chant's mark  in  the  upper  portion  of  it.    From  the  expensive  character  of 
the  design,  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been  intended  for  erection, 
but  think  it  was  a  design  for  a  sculptured  panel,  or  a  painting,  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre  compartment  above  the  chimney-piece,  in  the  house  of  some 
religious  and  loyal  merchant  of  that  time.    The  portrait  of  Henry  VIII. 
occupies  the  most  striking  place,  and  the  subject  evidently  alludes  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  other  sketches  are  more  valuable  to  the  architect,  as  they  afford  true 
examples  of  the  full  ornamental  design  of  that  period  ;  for  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  there  are  now  few  houses  of  this  style  remaining  without  sad 
mutilation.  We  may  say,  "  enough  is  still  left  to  delight  every  true  admirer 
of  the  picturesque,"  but  not  enough  to  convey  to  the  architect  the  exact 
design  of  the  whole.  The  more  solid  parts  of  the  building,  the  pilasters, 
columns,  and  their  stone  dressings,  are  there  ;  but  where  are  the  ornamental 
portions  over  them, — the  balustrades,  the  enriched  pinnacles  and  parapets, 
and  other  such  decoration  as  serve  to  complete  the  design  ? 

These,  especially  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  requiring  constant  repair, 
if  not  restored,  were  taken  down,  to  prevent  alike  injury  to  the  building 
and  danger  to  the  inhabitant.  In  the  restored  front  of  Holland  House,  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  stone-work  is  shown,  as 


1  Reduced  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Gough  Nicholls,  entitled  '  London  Pageants.' 
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supplied  from  old  engravings,  but  in  the  building  itself  it  has  been  removed 
many  years. 

The  sketch,  which  is  marked  'Burleigh,'  was  entitled,  "^a  front,  or  a 
garden  side  for  a  noble  man  ;"  and  in  the  panel  over  the  arched  entrance 
was  inscribed,  "  Structum  ad  impensam  Om  Sarv  A0  Domi  1600."  This, 
and  the  three  similar  examples,  were  traced  from  original  sketches  by  John 
Thorpe. 

The  plan  of  a  house,  by  the  same  architect,  is  introduced  here,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  showing  the  forms  of  the  windows  of  that  period :  the 
intricacy  of  the  design  displays  great  ingenuity.  The  plan  of  his  own 
intended  house  was  in  accordance  with  the  quaint  conceits  of  the  day ; 
when  houses,  or  plans  for  them,  were  constructed  like  the  letter  E,  in 
compliment  to  the  Queen,  or  else  like  the  initials  of  the  owner's  name. 

The  engravings  at  the  end  of  this  volume  illustrate  the  architecture  of 
Dietterlin,  a  German  artist,  who  was  professedly  imitated  by  many  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  front  of  Northumberland  House,  in  the  Strand, 
designed  by  Gerard  Christmas,  as  we  are  assured  by  Vertue  ;  the  greater 
part  of  that  magnificent  edifice  being  the  work  of  Bernard  Janseen.  The 
designs  of  Dietterlin  may  be  regarded  as  the  impurest  of  the  style. 


The  greater  proportion  of  the  plates  in  the  present  volume  are  drawn 
upon  zinc,  thin  sheets  of  which  have  been  lately  introduced  in  the  lithogra- 
phic business  as  a  substitute  for  masses  of  stone.  I  consider  it  a  great 
improvement ;  and,  though  not  a  lithographic  artist  myself,  and  valuing 
the  invention  only  for  its  applicability  and  use  in  art,  I  venture  to  offer  a 
few  words  descriptive  of  the  difference  between  the  two  materials,  which 
may  show  the  advantages  of  zinc  to  my  readers. 
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The  same  drawing  materials  are  used  upon  the  plate  of  zinc  as  upon 
stone,  and  it  takes  or  imbibes  the  grease  with  much  greater  tenacity  :  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages  over  the  stone  is  its  portability.  In  August,  1835, 
I  published  a  large  plan  of  the  site  of  the  parliamentary  buildings,  and  it 
was  very  important  that  it  should  be  published  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I 
had  it  therefore  drawn  on  two  plates  of  zinc.  The  size  of  the  plan  was 
4'  3"  by  3'  8"  :  if  it  had  been  drawn  on  stones,  they  would  have  weighed 
several  hundred  weight,  and,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  moving  such  masses 
would  have  occasioned,  I  must  have  had  suitable  tables  made  on  which  to 
place  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  zinc  plates,  scarcely  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  were  each  laid  on  a  board,  the  square  passed  over 
them,  and  the  drawings  made  with  the  same  facility  as  upon  two  sheets  of 
paper. 

The  advantages  of  zinc  over  stone  is  not  merely  in  its  lightness ;  it  pro- 
duces a  better  print.  With  stone  an  acid  is  poured  on  immediately  before 
printing;  with  zinc  nothing  but  a  simple  preparation,  which  deadens  the 
parts  of  the  zinc  undrawn  upon,  hence  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  tints 
print  with  certainty.  The  lithographic  artist  generally  prefers  stone,  as  it 
enables  him  to  make  darker  or  deeper-toned  drawings,  such  not  printing 
with  great  certainty  upon  zinc  ;  but  to  the  amateur,  or  any  person  not  a 
lithographic  draughtsman,  this  medium  is  certainly  desirable,  as  the 
drawing  is  infinitely  superior,  and  requires  much  less  time  for  the  execution 
than  upon  stone. 

Another  great  advantage  with  zinc  is  the  facility  with  which  alterations 
are  made  on  the  plates,  as  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  drawing,  may  be 
washed  out  and  redrawn,  either  before  or  after  printing.  Even  if  oil 
is  spilled  upon  the  plate,  the  part  can  be  washed  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  the  plate  is  not  injured  :  this  I  know  from  experience. 

Zinc  plates  are  similar  to  copper  in  the  care  required  to  prevent  corrosion 
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from  damp.  Some  of  the  plates  of  this  work,  put  by  carelessly,  after  some 
months  got  very  rusty,  and,  when  printed,  were  found  to  be  spoiled,  as  all 
the  spots  of  rust  printed  black  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found,  that  by  washing 
the  plate  with  the  zinc  preparation,  it  prevented  the  rust  printing,  so  that 
even  the  injured  plates  were  as  good  as  at  first.  With  such  qualities,  I 
cannot  doubt  the  superior  advantages  of  zinc  plates  will,  before  long, 
be  extensively  known  and  duly  appreciated. 

C.  J.  R. 
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Class  D,  and  Class  F,  are  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  after  the  Ornament  con- 
taining End  of  First  Series. 


In  concluding  the  First  Series  of  this  Work,  the  Publisher  begs  to  return  his  thanks  for 
the  patronage  so  liberally  extended  to  it :  in  proceeding  with  the  Second  Series,  it  is  his 
intention  to  give  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  this  admired  style  of  Early  English 
Architecture.  The  most  magnificent  work  ever  produced  in  this  art,  by  the  pencil  of  Hans 
Holbein, — the  Ceiling  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's, — will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  many 
imitations  of  Old  English  Drawings  will  be  given  ;  Mr.  Richardson  having  been  honoured 
with  the  loan  of  several  by  different  noblemen  for  that  purpose.  With  the  kind  permission  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  he  has  likewise  made  elaborate  drawings  of  their  superb  mansion  at 
Kensington. 

This  beautiful  house,  interesting  in  its  historical  recollections, — its  association  with  the 
names  of  Addison  and  Fox, — its  commanding  site  and  unique  style,  was  the  undoubted  work 
of  J ohn  Thorpe ;  and,  in  the  decoration  of  the  splendid  state-rooms  and  galleries,  the  most 
eminent  artists,  including  Francis  Cleyn,  were  employed.  Of  this  painter,  Walpole  remarks, 
"  the  compartments  in  the  chimney  at  Holland  House  are  in  the  style,  and  not  unworthy  the 
hand,  of  Parmegiano." 

In  order  that  the  plates  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  imitate  the  drawings,  it  is  the  Pub- 
lisher's intention  to  ftrint  them  in  colours  and  gold  ;  and  he  is  enabled  to  say,  that  the  Second 
Volume  will  contain  specimens  of  this  style  of  architecture,  decidedly  superior  to  any  thirig 
yet  published.  The  Second  Series  will  also  contain  a  descriptive  account  of  the  plates  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  Publisher  is  requested  by  Mr.  Richardson  to  add,  that  he  will  himself  engrave  the 
plates ;  and  in  order  to  insure  them  to  be  finished  performances,  the  Numbers  can  only  be 
published  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 


PRINTED  BY  A.  J.  VALPY,' 
RED  LION  COURT,  PLEET  STREET. 
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